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A 

Just as a tiny shell on some bleak shore 
Holds in its lovely case of pearly light 
Suggestions that the sea hides treasures bright, 

And hints of grave old ocean’s mighty roar; 

Just as a tiny star leads men to explore 

The unknown realms that lie beyond mere sight, 

And in the dim expanse of dullest night 
Points out the wonders unrevealed before; 

Just as the shell that murmurs of the sea, 

Just as the star that points to paths unsought 
And hope and light from blackest darkness brings; 
Just as these two your book has been to me, 

Has opened up new ways, new roads of thought 
And with the thought has led to higher things. 

— Laura Garden, ’20. 
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Emma Love Fisher. 

H E WAS the court’s Jester, — but a handsome, arro- 
gant being, with the wit of ages and the soul and 
years of a boy. His father before him had been 
the king’s Fool, and that station of life had fallen as a 
rightful heritage to the slim, dark-eyed lad when his worthy 
and jestful sire died. Yet it was not law nor even custom 
that the boy should fall into the precarious and rather dif- 
ficult bell-toed shoes of his deceased father. Fools do not 
happen in that way, — not a court Fool. But, chosen for 
their heart of gladness and pointed tongue, they must un- 
dertake the unique art of amusement for satiated court 
brains that refuse an acceptance of any but the keenest wit. 

Before the boy was eighteen he had rivalled his father’s 
knowledge of the humoresque, and at twenty the older man 
listened, to repeat later, words which his young son had 
spoken carelessly but with remarkable import. Six years 
later he died; and six hours after the burial, Malcolm Black 
stood white-lipped before a sparkling ensemblage of men 
and women — to provoke laughter. 

His father’s last words had been: “If your heart breaks, 
let none hear it, not even your own ears, — for the Fool who 
sighs is no' Fool at all.” And strangely, that phrase rang 
in his stunned brain as he gazed silently out upon the con- 
fused gaiety of color and lights. 

There was no one in that vast crowd upon which his 
feverish eyes rested who knew of his hidden anguish, or if 
they knew, cared. They were there to forget just that 
which lay burning so fiercely in his tortured heart; and he 
was there to bring that forgetfulness. 

It was at that moment that suddenly, very suddenly, a 
great blinding bitterness swept over him. He stared, with 
a red glare of hate in his young eyes, upon the brilliant, 
careless crowd around him. Had none of them a sympa- 
thetic trait, a single faint spark of human feeling beneath 
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the beautiful veneer in which they had coated themselves? 
He reasoned with a tired reasoning that gave no satisfac- 
tion. And then, that first, wild resentment passed almost as 
suddenly as it had come upon him. But his bitterness re- 
mained, ground deep within him, and in its coming it had 
driven before it — youth. The boy had become a man. 

He stood quite still, unnoticed as yet by those around 
him, watching intently the many, many couples who passed 
him by, — watching intently, yet seeing nothing. A stupor 
seemed to have settled over him as he remained there, mo- 
tionless, unobserved. He was no longer aware of the crowd 
around him, — oblivious to all outward things growing 
numb from the reaction of his secret pain, mentally, too 
exhausted to think. 

Yet, there was one whose restless eyes singled him out 
from the others, and having found him lingered to enjoy 
the beauty of his proud young face. And, instinctively the 
observer discovered in its almost perfect moulding some- 
thing amiss — something subtly disappointing, like a tiny 
flaw in an otherwise perfect piece of sculpture. 

She gazed long upon him in silent, absorbed appraisal, 
until at last, drawn by the intensity of that gaze he turned 
and saw her. For one startled moment she held his eyes, 
then, abruptly, as though suddenly awakening from a 
dream, he turned sharply, losing himself in the throng 
around him. For, with the wisdom of the Fool’s heart, he 
knew that the brief moment when they looked silently upon 
each other across the vast space of hall and room, — short 
though it had been, had yet endured too long. He was the 
Jester, the court’s Fool; and she — she was the daughter 
of the king 1 

************ 

“You are always so bitter, Malcolm Black. Cannot you 
make these remarkable witticisms of yours a trifle sweeter, 
more humane?” 

The old man looked wistfully up into the dark, handsome 
face as he made his plea, and something in the unspoken at- 
titude of the former softened the boy’s hard heart. 

“I speak as I am, Ancient; bitterness is in my soul.” 
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“Why, my son? You are young and your life is an easy 
one.” 

“You think that truly, Ancient?” 

The old man nodded. 

“Then I prefer something more rugged, something like— — 
O Ancient. I’m so horribly tired of it all! My brain is 
worn out. There is a wall in front of me and I can go no 
further. The Fool — the Fool ! I am weary of being that 
isolated person. I can’t smile, for I’ve tried. It’s a thing 
that kills; look at my father! It ground him down, drained 
his heart dry, exhausted his brain. And then, — lonely, — 
God only knows how lonely, he finally staggered behind the 
echo of his own forced laughter to fall at the feet of those 
who never cared.” The boy’s voice faltered suddenly and 
he turned his face away. But before the other could utter 
a softly spoken word, he had flung his proud head back 
and was going on again. 

“I’m not seeking pity; heaven forbid it! But my longing 
for human comradeship is driving me further than I should 
go. . . . The court’s Jester is the loneliest man on 

earth, Ancient. No one cares to talk to us, they fear the 
inevitable reply which we are paid to deliver. There are 
those who dread us, — those whom we would worship from 
afar, and that is the hardest of all. Because we can never 
bridge that invisible gulf which lies between; it is like 
heaven and hell, — it is that. The latter is my kingdom. 

He had seemingly hastened to the end as though he 
feared an interruption, then as he ceased, he swung around 
from the white-haired man, and walked to the end of the 
room. For a full moment he stood, face turned toward the 
great opened windows, body held tense and very erect. 

And the man watching him noted the proud beauty of 
his black head held so high. Hardly conscious of the act 
he sighed, and his old eyes dimmed with unshed tears over 
the tragedy of the young fellow. For there seemed no so- 
lution of the world-wide problem, dissatisfaction of self- 
allotment. 

When at length the boy turned, his face was pale, but his 
fathomless eyes shone like two stars. 
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“Ancient, I have made my decision.” 

His voice was quite calm, — too calm the other man 
thought. It didn’t go well with his pallor, nor the feverish 
brilliance of his eyes. Surely, there was something amiss. 
Yet the quiet adviser answered those strangely spoken 
words with others as simple. 

“Tell me what it is, Malcolm,” he asked gently, watch- 
ing keenly that white face with its unnatural eyes. 

The boy’s lips twisted into a curious smile. 

“It is only that I am going away — going quickly be- 
fore my longing for human fellowship drives me to some 
extremity. I am the Fool no more.” 

The old man’s face grew grave. 

“Wait, my son. Are you using your famous wisdom? 
Is it a certainty that you leave behind the Fool?” 

“Whether I leave or take him, I am going.” 

The voice that spoke now had lost its calmness; there 
was even an odd, foreboding restlessness ringing in its un- 
dertone born of the dull excitement which was possessing 
him. 

The man recognized the ominous warning and said noth- 
ing, merely waiting, biding his time until the boy should 
tell him more; he knew perfectly that there would be more. 
The things that had already been revealed in the few words 
spoken were evidences of a mind long contemplating this 
thing which in its telling fell with such unexpectedness upon 
the ears of the old gentleman. And presently the boy spoke 
again. It took but a moment to perceive that his brief de- 
fiance was passing. 

“You don’t understand, do you, Ancient? I hardly do, 
myself. It’s not like the restless fancy of a mere lad who 
craves new sights and sensations. I don’t seek a thing like 
that. But it’s a mad yearning for tender hands and smiles 
and tears that I’m going out to find. I demand only the 
average share of that which means life to me, and that 
much I do demand. I will have it in the end, Ancient.” 

“Yes, you will have it.” The old man nodded sadly, and 
the great lines in his face seemed to have suddenly deep- 
ened. 
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The dark eyes watching him narrowed. 

“What do you mean, Ancient?” 

“That you will have it, my boy. All of us are that way. 
And when we get it, it is either Heaven or, — or what we 
choose to make it. I didn’t make it Heaven so you know 
what it was.” 

The face of the listening Jester grew puzzled. He look- 
ed hard into the wrinkled visage before him, seeking to 
read that battered mask, but nothing was gained by his 
prolonged scrutiny. At last, because he feared the subtle 
meaning which the old man had woven into his words, he 
asked again for an explanation. 

“You know already, lad. It was deep in your heart 
when you said what you did. That is what has made the 
weary world go on.” 

“But I still don’t understand, Ancient. I am talking of 
Life.” 

The boy’s voice was impatient. 

“So am I, Malcolm; Life! For without it, there is not 
Life.” 

“You are too vague. Tell me! What does this all sig- 
nify?” 

The old man smiled at the boy’s impatience, then an- 
swered in the same gentle voice. 

“Love, my son, — Love.” 

The young fellow straightened tensely at the words, and 
a dark flush suffused his face. 

“So you think that?” he burst out, his voice grating 
harsh and unnatural. 

“I know it,” came the quiet rejoinder. 

“You know nothing!” 

His face had grown slowly white, but his eyes glimmered 
red as on the night of his father’s death when his tortured 
soul had rebelled against the rulings of an uncompromising 
fate. 

The man said nothing; but the weight of weary years 
upon his shoulders seemed to have suddenly grown heavier. 
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A slow sigh passed his lips again, yet he remained quite 
motionless, watching ever that white face with its smolder- 
ing eyes. 

And the boy stood restless, slender hands clinched at his 
side, feverish gaze turned toward the open windows. Then, 
without warning, he turned abruptly and looked straight 
into the old man’s eyes with reckless head flung back. 

“Love requires a woman,” he said harshly. And there 
is but one in the whole world for me. She — she is the 
king’s daughter.” He swung around sharply to cover from 
the older man that which was revealed upon his face, 
and laughed suddenly at the utter hopelessness of it all; 
the sound of that laughter was bitter, inexpressibly so. 

“Then, son, that is the true reason why you must go 
away?” 

The boy bent his head dumbly. After an interminable 
minute he left the window and came back close to the quiet 
figure resting in the low chair. 

“Ancient,” he said softly, but his voice fairly throbbed 
with a strange fierceness that was more felt than heard. 
“You shall never leave this room alive until you have sworn 
to me first that this will be forgotten. No one shall ever 
know of it, none but you, and you shall forget it quickly, 
very quickly, Ancient, — for to dwell upon it longer might 
incur danger. You will comply with this, — even at this mo- 
ment, what?” 

The man smiled faintly. 

“Why, boy; are you so foolish?” 

“But you must swear it!” 

“Then of course. I have sworn, and it shall be for- 
gotten.” 

Only then did the young fellow’s tense form relax. He 
was still pale with that strange fire smoldering somewhere 
in the depths of his dark eyes, but outwardly there was no 
agitation, nothing but a curious calmness which was neither 
natural nor unnatural. He made no remark after the other 
had made his vow, though the latter had risen as though to 
depart. Both stood together, side by side, motionless, 
silent, until finally the old man, finding further words use- 
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less, moved toward the closed door. The other watched 
him go, waiting in silence until he should pass through the 
opened portals and disappear. 

The space of a minute passed and then the boy turned 
suddenly and flung himself in the chair which had just been 
vacated. The old man with no gesture nor word of fare- 
well had closed the door soundlessly behind him and de- 
parted. 

************ 

This is the third and last division of the young Jester’s 
brief chronicle. He went away — not to satisfy his mad 
yearning for tender hands and smiles and tears, things that 
had always been denied the motherless youth — but to for- 
get thoughts of just those things which mere propinquity 
with Her brought to his fevered brain. And time passed 
slowly, oh, so slowly, but bringing in the end a form of re- 
lief. For with the duration of weeks and months endurance 
seemed to harden, and with it came a certain grim stolidity 
that bordered close on a phase of indifference. 

He sought strange lands and people, and gradually found 
himself watching with a species of dull interest, objects of 
that sex w’hich he had once shunned. Because he was young, 
because he bore the proud features of a proud country, and 
lastly, because he was possessed with a magnetism at once 
fascinating and irresistible, the forgotten Fool found a 
world glad to welcome him. He learned anew that laugh- 
ter which rang so freely in his early boyhood. There even 
came times when he smiled with no effort, — smiled in the 
pure love of it; mocked at the soft invitation of southern 
eyes, slipped at times into a form of seriousness but never 
so deep that he could not slip out again. And it was thus 
that weeks grew into months, and one day he discovered 
two years had gone by. At the discovery he laughed, and 
his laughter was light. 

Beneath the indifference with which he had coated him- 
self, he deceived the most probing eye; and upon himself 
did he finally work the deception, believing with that blind- 
ness which sometimes follows a death wound that he suf- 
fered no longer. The deception lasted until the coming of 
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one who possessed with other admirable qualities a long 
and very narrow tongue. It was a singular coincidence — 
the words the old monger said, for nothing but those two 
remarks could have brought Malcolm Black to his own 
country again. 

He had discovered her helplessly confused in the entan- 
glement of fair Venice’s numerous canals. At last, safely 
embarked in a gondola and on her way back to the “pen- 
sion” where she was spending some time, she had gathered 
that her handsome aide was none other than one of her 
own countrymen. Forthwith, she had poured into his list- 
less ears information w T hich soon banished his customary in- 
difference. Almost in one breath she had asked him : 

“Did you know that the Princess Esther is to marry 
Germany’s Crown Prince? And oh! Have you ever seen 
anything of the king’s lost Jester?” 

Half dazed, he had listened to her prolonged explana- 
tion, gathering bit by bit that which he feared to know. At 
the end of two hours he had this: the ancient king had 
searched many months for the favorite of his court, — a 
Malcolm Black, who had been the Jester. Dissatisfied with 
all substitutes, he had gone himself on a searching party for 
the vanished courtsman. And though others, long ago, had 
pronounced the mysterious Fool as dead, the old king still 
clung with feeble faith to a conviction that some day the 
missing one would return. He had even placed upon the 
name of Malcolm Black, a title, making him Lord Martmer 
of Berkshire, thinking perhaps the boy, if he still lived, 
would see his fortune and come back. But as yet, no one 
had ever seen him, nor knew of his whereabouts — not even 
the aged abbe who for years had mothered the lonely young 
fellow. 

The rest concerned the princess whose marriage was three 
weeks distant. It was that which had torn down the boy’s 
feeble deception, and in that awful moment there came to 
him the realization that the power of suffering was not gone, 
but burned the fiercer in its sudden renewal. Yet in that 
first startled second, he knew with a bitter certainty that 
he would return. He would mingle with the others of that 
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great curious crowd, and dumbly miserable, watch the only 
woman given to another. When it was all over, he would 
go out, dazed and drunk with his pain and follow blindly in 
the wake of the others,— listening to their ceaseless chatter, 
breathing in that heavy, suffocating air, close with the 
fragrance of thousands of flowers. 

He pictured for a moment the slender, golden-haired 
goddess, draped in her misty wedding-gown, but quickly 
banished it; for the old numbing pain which he had believed 
dead had risen within him, dragging him back to his tor- 
ture chamber. Detail followed detail as his feverish fancy 
drew them until at last he was able to bear no more. Yet 
the whole, unpleasant truth began to force itself upon him, 
try as he would to think of it no longer. At first he was 
conscious of only a dull pain which throbbed in his body, 
then as that possessed him more and more, mere realities 
became vague disagreeable dreams. Once he allowed him- 
self to contemplate the oncoming event as his and her wed- 
ding, but the impossible contemplation lingered only a short 
instant and was gone. It needed but that to clear his con- 
fused mentality and to give him a certain amount of power 
to cope with these resistless odds. 

It was in that mood that he presented himself to the 
king four days later and received his title. But it was a 
week before he saw HER. And then she brushed by him 
quickly on the arm of another man; yet not so quickly that 
their eyes did not meet in a certain burning scrutiny which 
left them both pale, with a strange earnestness on their 
young faces. 

Later in the evening he caught a glimpse of her again ; 
and over the shoulder of the same man her eyes flashed 
their subtle, mocking message. He stopped short in his 
tracks, and a slow deep flush mounted to his forehead. And 
the girl watching that proud, dark face felt a sudden strange 
warmth fill her veins. She had missed the sight of that 
lithe form moving in and out among the great rooms or 
reclining by the high throne of her father. In the years 
that had gone by, she had never forgotten the night when 
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she had singled him out from all the others, nor how he 
had lifted his tortured face to find her soft eyes shining 

upon him. . , 

She had but to beckon to him now, and in a moment he 
would be standing there beside her; while she listened to 
his low, hushed voice, noting the graceful curve of his black 
head. She looked at him again as he stood with the lights 
upon him, slim and erect, and was conscious of a sudden 
thrill of admiration. For he seemed unlike mortal man, 
more like some exquisite piece of Greek sculpture in his 
splendid young beauty. 

And then, as though conscious of her gaze somewhere, 
he turned sharply, — his eyes found hers in the great crowd 
and she knew intuitively that this time he was coming 
straight to her. In another moment he stood before her, 
graceful, at ease, — waiting. She looked up, tried to meet 
those eyes of mocking comprehension and failed. 

Gently, at length he spoke. fj 

“You called me, you know, or I would not have come. 

“Called you?” 

She was looking at him now, and she saw suddenly that 
he had changed greatly; the sweetness of a boy was gone, 
and in its place had come a man that she must deal with, a 
man with eyes older than the world and a hardened heart. 

“Yes,” he answered quietly. “You beckoned, and I 
came. I would have done the same had this room been a 
lake of fire.” 

“But, Lord Martmer, I did not beckon — .” 

“Then you do not want me. I was mistaken. 

“I do. ... I intended beckoning—” 

“You did, Your Lovely Highness. I would have been 
rude to come, otherwise.” 

And not knowing why, the girl answered: “Yes, I called 
you to me; I wanted to know why you remained away so 
long.” 

“You were the reason,” came the low quick reply. 

She started back at the unexpected words of his answer, 
and again was conscious of that strange warmth stealing in 
her veins. 
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“Don’t shrink from me,” he said in the same hushed 
voice, seeing her quick withdrawal. “The telling itself can- 
not hurt you, — nor can my love.” 

“Hush — oh hush!” She turned from him as though she 
would go, but the irresistible power of the man detained her 
against her will and better judgment. 

“You will not leave me, then?” 

“No, not yet.” 

The girl spoke for time, not realizing what she said. 
And presently she heard him speaking again, led by the 
dubiousness of her own words. 

“Do you know, I’ve wanted this moment so horribly that 
— sometimes I’ve been fool enough to pray for it; praying 
against the belief that a Jester’s prayers are as naught. 
And now, something — Heaven only knows what, but some- 
thing with pity has given it to me.” 

His voice shook unexpectedly. 

And drawn by a thing stronger than pity, the lovely lis- 
tener led him away from those who might hear those broken 
words, away — out into the healing coolness of night with 
its beauty and unspoken mystery. Not until they had left 
the glowing palace with its myriad lights far in the deep 
blue background, did the girl stop. Then, with a sudden- 
ness and sweetness which almost stunned the man s heart, 
she offered him both of her narrow white hands. 

“You are to tell me all that I should know now, young 
subject.” 

“Tell you .” He looked down at the extended 

hands, — tender hands, smiles and tears — then laughed 
oddly, sentence unfinished. 

“You are afraid of me, MY JESTER?” she mocked. 

“Yes — yes; I can never dare to touch your fingers. But 
do not tempt me. . . . I am so desperately lonely to- 

night, and afraid of myself.” His voice was strained, 
teeth clenched hard upon his lower lip. 

“Should I command you, — you would still refuse?” 

“You are the stronger; I will perforce obey. But do not 
command me. You can never understand, yet it is for your 
own sake.” 
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He spoke with the utmost calmness, but the girl detected 
the faintest tremor in his voice and was warned that she was 
treading dangerous ground. However, because she was 
driven by some unseen force inexplicable to her reasoning, 
she mocked him again. 

“Then you do refuse.” 

The man caught his breath for a few tense seconds. 
Then very slowly he relaxed, but his face had grown pale. 
Yet even in his extremity, he sought the saner course; but 
sanity seemed to have gone from him during those few 
breathless moments. He leaned toward the slim, white- 
gowned figure, took the narrow, outstretched hands and 
with a boyish sweetness held them against his eyes. 

“Don’t— don’t move — just for a second,” he murmured, 
dark head bent low,— “it’s the only happiness I’ve ever 
known.” 

And because he had asked her, she remained perfectly 
still, suffering him to keep her hands close against his face. 
For a minute there was absolute silence, a silence which 
closed around them, folding them in from the outer world, 
making them strangely together. Then he raised his head 
suddenly, met her eyes fixed full upon him with that in their 
expression which no man could ignore. She was hardly 
conscious of what was so unmistakably there upon her face. 
Too late she realized what he had read, — what had stolen 
there to linger in the depths of her lovely eyes as she had 
gazed upon that bowed head against her hands. . The un- 
guarded light in her gaze had betrayed her, rending asun- 
der in an instant the veil which had guarded her secret. 

“Esther — Esther — ,” he began under his breath, then 
fell silent. He released her hands quickly and straightened 
himself, turning his face aw'ay. 

And standing there, surprised, still hardly comprehend- 
ing, she closed her eyes to shut him out of her vision; and 
by degrees she became frightened. 

“You need not fear me,” he said, and she knew that he 
had understood instantly. 
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“I will not, if you go — go quickly!” She had covered 
her eyes with both hands, afraid to look another time upon 
that dark face so near her. 

“If you wish it I will go, but do you wish it?” 

She made no reply, nor moved, and after a moment he 
went on, quietly closing his own suggestion. 

“I’ll go then, quickly. Bonne nuit, wonderful being.” 

He bowed low before her, then turning swiftly, started 
away. Moving over the dew-drenched grass, he paused in 
that blind passage, hesitant, uncertain, for she had called 
to him. 

“Wait, Malcolm Black, not — not yet.” 

The words fell from her lips almost in a sob. 

“If you must leave me, it shall not be like this. I — I 
couldn’t bear it.” 

She came to him, fearless eyes looking into his, small 
hands pressed tight against her heart. 

“Don’t say a thing — which you might not mean,” he 
said, turning very white. 

She watched the slow color in its ebbing, saw that shadow 
in his eyes which bespoke the dull throb of loneliness, the 
dreary ache of bitterness prolonged. And because, from 
the first she had been mastered by that nameless thing that 
drove reasoning far in the background, she answered 
steadily those words of his. 

“I have nothing to say except that which you have al- 
ready guessed.” 

The boy stiffened rigidly, and his face which had been 
white grew ghastly. 

“Esther, — you don’t — love me, do you?” 

Her dry lips formed the word, “Yes,” but they made no 
sound. 

“God — O Merciful God,” he whispered, and there was 
that in his voice which was like the sudden snapping of a 
tense spring. 

“You had to know,” the girl said in a deadened voice. 
She came nearer and leaned against the marble bench where 
they had first stood together. 

“You can do nothing, can you, Malcolm?” 
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“I can come to your wedding, and that is all,” he an- 
swered with a bluntness bordering on brutality. 

But it was because he had been driven beyond his capacity 
of endurance and was touching a blank wall. 

“Forgive me, if you can. I’ve been changed long ago 
into a man unfit to be in your vicinity, and I’m going before 
I forget again who we are.” 

He stooped swiftly, and kneeling, kissed the hem of her 
white gown. 

“Good-bye,” he murmured, and reeling like a drunken 
man, went away into the darkness. j 

************ 

I said there were but three parts of the young Jester's 
brief story. And this is but an “AFTERLOGUE,” for the 
chronicle of the Jester is ended. Not as you would have 
it end — nor I. But as it was. 

There were many who, years later, remembered the 
white-faced young noble with his burning eyes and Grecian 
form, standing like a mortalized god with the great assem- 
blage on the night of the Princess Esther’s wedding. His 
proud, patrician features glowed pale as marble, but his 
voice was the calmest of any in the crowded palace. Wit 
flowed from his lips as though he read from an unseen 
book, and there were those who marveled but had no reply. 
Two alone knew the cause of that unnatural brilliance of 
eye and speech; one was the ancient abbe, — the other, the 
lovely bride herself. 

She saw him, recognized that careless black head, read 
the burning glow of his dark gaze; and as she passed, the 
most perfect rose of her great bouquet was broken from its 
stem and dropped at those proud feet. She knew that he 
had stooped quickly, and gathering it up, crushed its fra- 
grance in his slender, merciless fingers. And his eyes shone 
brighter with a queer, shining light — hot like the reflection 
of a hidden inferno. 

After that, the Jester disappeared. And it was two years 
multiplied by twenty before he appeared again. 

He rode like a proud conquerer toward the end of that 
long, long procession. Somewhere ahead, in the endless, 
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moving throng lay the stilled form of one who, years be- 
fore, had dropped a fragrant rosebud at the feet of a cyni- 
cal man. That same withered flower rested against his 
weary heart as he rode in stately procession to do her honor. 

And in his dark eyes, the restless, burning look had gone. 
A faint smile even flitted over the tired, mobile features. 
For in a short while — a very short while, he should find 
that which the world had never given him, — the tender 
hands, the smiles and tears of her. 


A Sraaonahlp fnm 

Josephine Franklin. 

In simmer’s golden drowsy days 
Vacation comes — but flashes; 

The languid hours that we have spent 
Have burned to worthless ashes. 

But now with harvest moon o’erhead 
And crisp September breezes, 

We stand again on learning’s brink 
To plunge in — though it freezes. 

As winter grows severe and bleak 
And work does just the same, 

Let us swim fast till in the spring 
We rise on the crest of Fame! 
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By Rev. John W. Talley. 

T HOSE who love our historic College will be inter- 
ested in the following manuscript found among the 
papers, yellowed by age, of one of Georgia’s pioneer 
■ Methodist preachers. The article was written June 11, 
1875, for publication in the Southern Christian Advocate: 

“The approaching commencement of the Wesleyan r e- 
male College awakes in my mind many circumstances which 
occurred in Macon, Ga., during the year 1835, also some 

incidents in my life and ministry. 

“I was appointed the pastor of Mulberry Street Method- 
ist Church for that year. In June I secured the services o 
Reverends Jno. Howard and Elijah Sinclear of the Method- 
ist Church and also Rev. Mr. Bragg of the Episcopal 
Church and Rev. Mr. Holmes of the Baptist Church. 

“The meeting lasted ten days, embracing the second and 

third Sundays in June. c 

“A very remarkable occurrence took place on the Satur- 
day before the third Sunday. 

“In compliance with a notice a gentleman, not a member 
of the church, posted, all business houses as well as all places 
of amusements, were closed. 

“From that meeting the Methodist Church in Macon, 
Ga., as well as Methodism throughout the state, received 
an impetus for good, especially the educational interests of 
Georgia. I may add the female educational interests of all 
protestant countries. That wave of light is breaking in 
effulgent glory on heathen coasts. 

“Mr. Elijah Sinclear, after the meeting, developed a plan 
for the building of a Female College in Macon. He had 
been spending some time with me, attending to his^ agency 
of a scholarship in Randolph-Macon College in Virginia. 
He had on several occasions conversed with some friends on 
the subject of a Female College. Col. Howard then of 
Milledgeville was enthusiastic, he wanted it near the seat 
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of government and made liberal offers if located in the 
vicinity of Milledgeville. The first few days after our 
meeting closed Mr. Sinclear and myself visited a number of 
our new members to whom he presented his scheme of a 
Female College in Macon. All entered into his views. He 
and I spent one day of that week prospecting on the promi- 
nent hills about Macon for a site. Between ten and twelve 
o’clock on Tuesday or Wednesday of that week we ex- 
amined the eminence west of the City. That we might have 
a better view, we each took positions on the stump of a 
pine. Brother Sinclear had the soul of a prophet and the 
eye of an artist. He gazed west. There reposed, as a 
lovely maid, Vineville budding into a beautiful village. 
Northeast were the heights of East Macon and the ruins 
of old Fort Haw’kins. In the vale below us gushed a bold 
spring of delightful water. The city seemed to nestle in 
loveliness at our feet. The rivulet meandered through the 
city until its limpid waters mingled with the Ocmulgee river, 
which formed almost a crescent from northwest to south- 
east, giving a magnificent landscape from Fort Hawkins 
around to the southeast. Brother Sinclear seemed to have 
grasped the whole scene and in rapture he exclaimed, ‘This 
is the place, here shall rest the first Female College.’ 

“We went immediately over to Gen. Robt. Augustus 
Bell’s who was mayor of the city. The General and lady 
had joined our church during the meeting. We spent sev- 
eral hours with Brother Bell and family that afternoon. 
Brothers Bell and Sinclear went to the proper officer to se- 
cure the site at once as the city was selling those lands for 
one hundred dollars per acre. That secured, Brother Sin- 
clear threw his banner to the breeze and called for a public 
meeting the next week. He secured Hon. A. H. Chappell 
as orator for the occasion. 

“Mulberry Street Church was again crowded. 

“Mr. Chappell stood on a platform in the altar and de- 
livered the first speech ever made in favor of female colleges. 

“Female education had many friends. 

I will name a few: Dr. L. Pierce, the patriarch of 
Georgia Methodism and the knight of female education; 
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Hon. Duncan G. Campbell, of Washington, one of Geor- 
gia’s brightest stars, an honest man and a Christian; Hon. 
Mr. Chandler, one of the judges of the United States Dis- 
trict Court. 

“I wish I had a copy of Brother Sinclear’s speech. If I 
was able I would have it graven on plates of gold to be 
hung in the spacious chapel and I would erect at the gate 
a memorial of brass to E. Sinclear. 

“The Georgia Female College encountered fearful 
storms and was dashed upon the breakers. 

“Sinclear had gone down to the grave but there were not 
wanting those who saw the advantages that Methodism 
would secure if the college should be got off the reef and 
brought into a peaceful harbor. 

“Thanks be to God the patriarch of Methodism in Geor- 
gia had such an influence in the church and state. He came 
in the might of his God, saved the College, repaired the 
injuries, refitted and rebaptized her to the work of elevating 
woman to her place, intellectually, socially and morally. 

“Dr. Lovic Pierce is not second to any man in zeal, in 
successful labors. He has done more than any other man 
to promote Methodism in Georgia and to advance the 
highest grade of education, male and female. 

“There she sits, the unrivaled mistress and queen of Fe- 
male Colleges! Her diadem is gemmed by hundreds of 
brilliant alumnae scattered all over the southern states and 
even across the Pacific in that benighted land of China, and 
many households are sanctified by the influence of her edu- 
cated saintly women.” 
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“£a lonna t ISotol?” 

Dorothy Ware, ’20. 

C ONFOUNDED luck,” thought the young man, as 
he accelerated the speed of his grey racing car. 
‘Til take the dog to his owner though I couldn’t 
very well do anything else. The old fellow can t be as bad 
as the natives say. What if he has been disappointed in 
love, and has lived in solitude for twenty years? That’s no 
excuse for his being uncivil to every human being who comes 
in sight. I’d like to see what he looks like anyway. Here’s 
hoping he doesn’t murder me for running over his precious 
and only companion.” 

Over hard, smooth roads the grey car sped, winding 
round and up the mountain, and halted according to direc- 
tions at a signboard which advised tourists that the opening 
in the thickly-tangled brush was the entrance to “Hikers 
Trail.” 

Holding the wounded dog carefully in his arms, the young 
man bounded up the trail. Then taking a narrow side path, 
he soon came in sight of his destination. A careless ob- 
server might have overlooked the small cabin which clung 
so tenaciously to the side of Sunrise Mountain. On the 
north side a huge boulder projected beyond the cabin, mak- 
ing the niche comfortable and secure from winter winds. 
Nature provided a mass of twisted and overhanging vines 
as a screen from the prying eyes of the curious. At a short 
distance up the mountain a spring burst forth and rippled 
near the cabin as it sent its gurgling contribution to the 
larger, streams. 

As the young man paused for a moment to brace himself 
for an encounter with the dog’s owner, he saw a man appear 
in the door of the cabin, and heard a shrill whistle pierce 
the air. The dog in his arms barked a joyful response. 

“Why — er — good evening, sir,” stammered the young 
man, abashed at finding himself confronting a tall neatly- 
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dressed man of fifty whose clear blue eyes, intelligent brow, 
and white, well-shapen hands proclaimed him a scholar and 
a gentleman. 

“What’s wrong with my dog?” asked the man in the 
door, surprised in his turn at seeing a human being near the 
house of one whose dislike for companionship was so well- 
known. 

“I ran over him. He sprang out in front of my car, and 
I could not avoid it. I’m sorry, sir.” 

The situation was embarrassing. More confused, stam- 
mered explanations followed, but the older man made no 
answer. After ascertaining that no harm was done beyond 
a broken leg, he disappeared into the cabin for bandages 
and splints. In silence the two men worked; and with an 
almost professional correctness the limb was set. The older 
man laid a blanket on one side of the small porch which 
formed an entrance to his cabin, and placed the dog there. 

“Now, Beppo, old fellow, you’ll be all right soon,” he 
said tenderly. Turning to his companion, he continued: 

“Young man, I want to thank you for bringing him to 
me. He is all I have. And you assisted me well in setting 
the limb. I thank you.” 

There was a note of dismissal in his words that was un- 
mistakable, but the young man ignored it. Some strange 
magnetism seemed to draw him toward this solitary man of 
the woods. 

“May I rest here a moment?” he asked artlessly, sinking 
on the lower step. “It’s a long, steep climb up from the 
main highway.” 

The older man scrutinized him coolly for a long moment 
and agreed absently, “Yes, the climb is rather steep.” 

The efforts of the younger man to interest his grave, 
silent auditor were finally rewarded. Before the eager as- 
sault of this unaffected youthful personality, the barrier of 
reticence caused by years of solitude - gradually crumbled 
away. From the common ground of impersonal topics, the 
conversation broadened to include abstractions, and the 
young man found himself listening in breathless admiration 
to a hermit’s philosophy of life. 
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When the fragrant breeze grew cooler with an unmis- 
takable hint of the coming night, the visitor rose to go. 

“I’ve enjoyed this conversation. I dreaded bringing 
Beppo home, for the reports were that you were a regular 
old curmudgeon who fled from human society.” 

“And you find the report untrue?” the man asked eagerly. 

“Quite. You’re the most companionable man I’ve ever 
met, and I want to come back and talk to you again — ” he 
hesitated. 

“But I thought you were a tourist, not a native.” 

“I’m a native of nowhere for the next three months. I 
won’t burden you with my private affairs now, though — 
I’ll tell you that next time.” 

And without waiting for the “next time” to be refused, 
he struck out down the trail, calling back a “Good-bye” over 
his shoulder. 

The other man stood long and w T atched him as he went. 
Some indefinable change had taken place within him. Why 
was it that he was capable not only of enduring society, but 
of enjoying it? What was there about this young fellow 
that caused it? Why was he sorry for him to go? Why 
glad that he would come again? 

A courteous invitation to enter the cabin answered the 
cheery greeting of “Hello, Silent Man of the mountains!” 
but on the threshhold the young man stopped in amaze- 
ment. He could almost imagine that he had stepped into 
another world, such a striking contrast did this room pre- 
sent to the rough and unprepossessing exterior of the cabin. 
From the low ceiling to the floor rows upon rows of books 
lined three sides of the room, while on the other, between 
two small-paned windows, a deep fireplace of unhewrn brown 
stone supported on its brass andirons some charred remains 
of oaken logs. A heavy library table of dark walnut, which 
occupied the centre of the room, was littered with maga- 
zines, newspapers, and periodicals. A desk, similarly laden, 
a few rocking chairs, and a huge Morris chair near the win- 
dow, completed the furnishing of the room. 
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“How is Beppo this morning ?” asked the young man, as 
he perceived his host bending over the dog. After the re- 
sponse came that the recovery was rapid, he could no longer 
conceal his bewilderment, and involuntarily burst out, 

“Who are you anyway, and why do you live like this?” 

“Hale Evans is my name.” 

“Hale Evans? Not the writer?” 

“Yes.” Then, to alleviate an embarrassing situation, he 
continued. “But let me introduce you to the rest of my 
house. Behind this curtain you will find my bedroom — a 
cubby hole that provides my necessities well enough. 
Through that door you’ll find my combination kitchen, din- 
ing room, and storeroom, in one. This library is the only 
place that has even the semblance of propriety. But you’ve 
never told me your name — ” he paused expectantly. 

“I’m Alec Marshal. Funny we didn’t exchange names 
sooner. But tell me, why should a great man like you live 
in such seclusion?” 

As soon as the words were out of his mouth, he was 
sorry that he had asked, fearing lest he had encroached 
upon a forbidden territory; but the answer came immedi- 
ately. 

“Why shouldn’t I? Work done here is profitable to me, 
and my influence is felt as much as if I lived in the heart 
of the city. The open air of this land of the sky is con- 
ducive to clear thinking. The mountain breeze blows the 
cobwebs from one’s brain, and makes him fit for work. 
Herds of humanity, restricted to narrow boundaries, have 
a tendency to lose their individuality. When one’s per- 
sonality is swamped in the current with thousands of others, 
it seems strange to me that more cases of confused identity 
do not result.” 

“Yes, for your work, this is an ideal situation,” Alec 
Marshal agreed. “But for your own happiness — do you 
really enjoy this life?” 

“As much as I could enjoy any. But this is the day for 
your personal history, not mine.” 

Evans listened interestedly as Alec briefly told of his 
lonely childhood, of the priceless heritage lost to him in the 
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early death of his adored mother, of his father’s subsequent 
re-marriage which resulted in his own neglect, of his first 
school days, bright with the joys of boyish pranks, and 
lastly of his Alma Mater. 

“ And ( "° w rm a senior,” he ended with pardonable 
pride The only thing that gets me is the vacations. It’s 
awrul not to have a home. Father died the first year that 
1 was at college, and although my step-mother invites me 
to her home, I seldom go. It doesn’t seem right. I have 
control of my business affairs now, and I intend to increase 
my capital by civil engineering as soon as I get my ‘dip.’ ” 

^ But why are you in this section of the country?” 

^ u ’ as tr y in f? to find some sort of agreeable place to 
s Pf nd t J e summer when I hit your dog, and now I’ve de- 
cided that the hotel at Andersonville is sufficiently desir- 
able. That is, of course, if you will let me hang around 
your house, and be friends with you.” 

Three weeks of daily intercourse followed. Together 
they took long walks across the rugged country, exploring 
unknown trails. Together they watched the sun as it 
dropped behind the mountain top and as the dusk thickened, 
their exchange of confidences became more and more in- 
timate. 


Silent Man, read this,” exclaimed Alec one morning, 
breathless from his racing up the mountain. 

From the extended letter, Evans gathered the informa- 
tion that the marriage of a certain Miss Jane Fisher was 
being formally announced. One glance at Alec Marshal 
told him the whole story. This was the girl about whom 
the young man had built air castles and dreamed dreams 
which he had gradually revealed to Evans. Now the fairy- 
Jike structures lay in ruins before his eyes, and his dreams 
M ere dispelled as he faced the grim reality. With unseeing 
eyes fixed on the distant mountain-bordered horizon, he ex- 
plained. 

“We were not engaged. Neither of us approved of long 
engagements, and until I should be graduated, we could not 
think of marriage. But we loved each other. She lived in 
our college town until this year, and I saw her often. Tell 
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me, Silent Man, can a woman love two men? Jane loved 
me three months ago, — I know it, and surely she loves this 
man she’s married.” 

Evans’ reply was a few measures of u La Donna e Mo- 
bile,” from Rigoletto, whistled slowly and meditatively. 

“ ‘Woman is fickle,’ Verdi says.” And then his sympa- 
thy tore from his heart the long-cherished story that was 
the centre of his life. 

“I loved a woman once — almost thirty years ago. She 
was the personification of all that’s noble and sw r eet and 
good, and she, strange to say, returned my love. As a 
young man with no financial status, who was just beginning 
to fearfully submit short stories to magazines, I could not 
ask her to marry me. She understood, and vowed that she 
would love me always. I would bind her to no promise, 
except that she should let me know if anyone came to take 
my place in her life. We were separated; years passed; 
while I was working hard to obtain recognition in the liter- 
ary world, she was gradually becoming more and more in- 
terested in someone else. She was perfectly honest with 
me — wrote me all about it, and thanked me for not allow- 
ing her to make any binding promise at the time when she 
‘thought’ that she was in love with me. She loved me I 
know, and I’m equally sure that she loved the man she mar- 
ried. She was too true and honest to marry him for any 
other reason, although he happened to be almost a mil- 
lionaire. I accidentally learned that much about him, al- 
though I never learned his name. 

“I love her now, as I always have, and I’ve never felt the 
slightest degree of ill-will toward her. She chose her hap- 
piness, and that was what I wanted for her. My solitary 
existense is not because I have a grudge against the world, 
but because this is the only thing that gives me real pleas- 
ure. With my books and my work I am happy. Don’t 
think that I’m trying to influence you — far from it. The 
thing for you to do is to forget this affair, and as soon as 
possible fall in love with someone else. Make adaptability 
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a masculine, as well as a feminine characteristic. But for 
the rest of the summer, I want you to move your belongings 
up, and stay here with me.” 

Dusk found Alec Marshal installed in his new quarters 
which had been provided by careful re-arrangement of fur- 
niture, and discreet hanging of curtains. His personal 
treasures were few and soon disposed of. 

“May I put these pictures on the mantel in here?” Alec 
asked, coming from the darkened recesses of his boudoir 
into the glowing circle of firelight. 

“Jane,” he explained, simply as he held one ivory-framed 
photograph up for the inspection of Evans. 

“And my mother,” he continued, producing the other. 

Evans, after one look, snatched the picture from his hand, 
and held it nearer the light. An indescribable sound es- 
caped from his lips and he sank into the Morris chair, his 
eyes still glued to the photograph. 

Alec, in bewilderment, watched this astounding spectacle, 
— then he understood. He stole silently from the room, as 
Evans, overcome with emotion, murmured tenderly, 

“My — Mary I” 
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(flolkij* Sella 

(With all due apologies to Edgar Allan Poe.) 

[First bell heard only in dreamland.] 

Hear the clanging second hell — 

Noisy bell! 

Of great need of hurry , scurry it does tell. 

How it jangles, clanks and wrangles 
In the early morning light, 

While our ears grow deaf with dinning, 

And backs feel from hasty pining 
Suddenly darts, and our hearts 
Are keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of maddening rhyme, 

To the growling and the howling that insistently does swell 
From the bell, bell, bell, bell, 

Bell, bell, bell— 

That most hated and most grating second bell! 

Hear the doleful, mourning bells, 

Lesson bells! 

What a world of drudgery their monotone foretells , 

With dragging feet from hall to hall, 

As we hear its dreaded call , 

We trudge onward from one class 
To a new, 

There to sit in weary mass 
With our mates while periods pass 
As they’re due. 

Oh, from out their sounding cells 

What a sigh of weariness, ceaselessly now wells! 

How it swells, 

How it dwells 
On our duty! How it tells 
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With the slow and saddened swinging 
Of its bells , bells, bells 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, 

With the low and dying echoes of the bells! 

Hear the joyous, swinging bells — 

Five o y clock bells! 

What a world of happiness their ringing now foretells! 

At its call of liberty 

What a joy to know we’re free, 

For we feel our very best 
As we face the hours of rest, 

Studies o’er 
For the ears distinctly hear 
In its merry, 

In its cheery 

Sounds of gladness, far and near , 

That it calls “ Your work is over” by the pealing of the bells, 
Of the bells — 

Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 

Bells, bells, bells, 

The frolicing and rollicking joy bells! 

Hear the slow resounding bell — 

Good-night bell! 

To what longed-for softest slumbers its echoes now compel! 
As we close our drooping eyes, 

While to us its sweet sounds rise, 

How we love the bell that brings the blest u good-night ” — 
As we fall, fall, fall 
Into dreamland at the call 
Of the bell, 

Of the bell, bell, bell, 

Of the throbbing of the bell — 

Of the bell , bell, bell, bell, 

Bell , bell, bell, 

Of the sinking , sighing music of the bell! 

— Ida Mallary Cobb, ’20. 
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lEMtnriate 

T O THE new girls who came to Wesleyan this fall 
the student body extends a cordial welcome. We 
are happy to have you here, to work with us, to 
play with us. And we hope you are glad to be here. 

Already in the short time we have known you we have 
grown to love you. We admire you. Your clean sports- 
manship, your gracious pep, your willing co-operation have 
endeared you to us. 

You braved the trials of Sophomore Week with good 
spirit and a cheerful grin and you proved your true worth 
more at that time than perhaps at any other. 

After the first natural spells of homesickness and the first 
schedule troubles you adjusted yourselves admirably to your 
surroundings and became really a part of us. 

We are all going to pull together to make the year 1919- 
20 the biggest, best, most successful and startling year this 
college has ever seen. We are going to co-operate with 
Student Government Association. We are going to take a 
vital interest in Y. W. C. A. We are going to lend our 
best efforts to make all our publications more worthy of 
praise than ever before. We are going to make sports 
more popular than ever before. We are going to be a pro- 
gressive student body that, instead of just wracking along, 
“starts something.” 

What do you say? 

Elizbeth Clanton, ’21. 


ultiB Awakening 

T RULY, war is hell ; but it is a hell from whose fires 
some may return purified, redeemed, awakened. 
There has never before been a war after which 
there was not a host of undertakings — vast, gigantic, un- 
heard of before to the people of that day; and the success 
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of religious and social movements in this day has become 
proverbial. 

Prohibition scored first; and then followed closely in its 
wake the movement for world-wide missions. There were 
those who were prone to shake their heads and say it could 
never be done w T hen Methodism launched its Centenary 
campaign. But people have been educated up to big things, 
and success was an easy matter to Methodists. Now the 
Baptists are calling for “millions for the master,” and there 
is no one who doubts that their highest aims will be realized. 

The Red Cross has seen the need of millions of people in 
this country alone who are physically and mentally deficient 
and the Red Cross of Peace will surpass even the Red Cross 
of War. 

The educational world has received a new impetus, and 
its champions have said that illiteracy must go. 

The Peace Treaty and the League of Nations? A world 
is waiting for their ratification when provincialism shall 
be doomed and man shall be a brother to man. 

This is indeed a day of awakening when little plans must 
go, for “they have not magic to stir men’s blood.” 

Rebecca Caudill, ’20. 


£>trik?0 

F OR several months newspapers and magazines have 
been crowded with accounts of strikes, — strikes by 
the railroad men, strikes by textile workers, strikes 
by policemen, strikes by firemen, strikes by street car em- 
ployees, strikes by steel workers, strikes for higher wages, 
strikes for shorter hours, strikes for recognition. From all 
directions, in this broad land we love, come tidings of 
strikes, daily and almost hourly. It was even intimated that 
the preachers might catch the spirit of the times and strike 
for higher salaries, leaving the world, meanwhile, to go on 
its downward way to ruin and desolation. In many in- 
stances, the employees have won in their demands, because 
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of the strength gained by the organization of labor. Their 
unions have proved stronger than the forces which opposed 
them. 

Girls of Wesleyan, let us unionize and strike ! Surely, 
we who are so progressive and up-to-date must keep up 
with the latest fashion of the times. Oppressive evils 
abound. Let us form a strong union against these, — the 
darkness of ignorance, the binding cords of custom and prej- 
udice, the narrowness of superstition, the suffocation of de- 
ceit and fraud. May we, in this school term of 1919-20, 
strike outward, upward, onward, toward the ideals for 
which our Alma Mater stands, — soundness of judgment, 
freedom of reason, clearness of vision, purity of soul ! 
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Ruth Dunkin, Editor . 


Rebecca Caudill President 

Elizabeth Clanton, Undergraduate Field Representative 

Lora Waterman Vice-President 

Mabel Woodward Secretary 

Annelu Hightower Treasurer 

Dorothy Ware, Chmn. Religious Meetings Committee 
Ruth Diggs .... Chmn. Missionary Committee 

Ruth Dunkin Chmn. Service Committee 

Mildred Shelton . . . Chmn. Publicity Committee 

Mary Chatfield .... Chmn. Social Committee 


“ Not by Alight , nor by Power , but by My Spirit , saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” 


What great prospects the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation has for a successful year! For the past four years 
the Association has had to struggle along without much as- 
sistance from headquarters, which suddenly had to extend 
their influence and to divide their force with those beyond 
the seas. Now there are friendly relations between nations. 
In the unsettled conditions of the state this organization is 
taking part by sharing in the reconstruction work. Herein 
lies opportunity — something to do. 

* * * * * 

New girls, before you came to Wesleyan the Y. W. C. A. 
introduced herself to you through the handbook. When 
you arrived at college the girls wearing the blue triangle 
greeted and welcomed you. Now in the first issue of the 
monthly college publication she wishes to assure you of 
welcome and to ask for your co-operation in her work. 
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There is much to be done. There is something you can do 
and a place that you alone can fill. Join us and you will 
find the place waiting for you. 

* * * * 

Why wait for the new year to turn over a new leaf? 
Start now. Your page is clean and white. 

* * * * 

The Wesleyan Association is endeavoring to have a 
100% membership this year. The privilege of membership 
is being offered the faculty and all the day students. 

* * * * 

A new plan for recruiting workers has been adopted. On 
the application blanks for membership, space is given for 
stating the department with which one desires to work. 

* * * * 

The Association expects to continue the work done in 
foreign countries by the Y. W. C. A. during the war. At 
the students’ conference at Blue Ridge, N. C., this past 
summer, it was announced that the secretaries already in 
France, Russia, Germany, Siberia, and the Balkans would 
be retained and that others would be sent to aid them. 
These workers will not be occupied alone with reconstruc- 
tion work but in the training of the native women for like 
service to their country. 

* * * * 

Wesleyan had six representatives at the students’ Y. W. 
C. A. conference for the South Atlantic and South Central 
Fields at Blue Ridge this past June. Although each de- 
partment of the local association was not represented, the 
delegation was large enough to gain the principal purposes 
of the conference. Those attending were Misses Rebecca 
Caudill, Elizabeth Clanton, Annelu Hightower, Dorothy 
Ware, Clyde Smith and Ruth Dunkin. 
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Saturday evening, September 20th, the Y. W. C. A. gave 
its annual reception to the new girls of the student body. 
The lower floor of Main building, the veranda, and the 
front campus were used by the girls in this get-acquainted 
party. The evening was divided into “proms,” thus giving 
each girl an opportunity to meet a number of fellow-stu- 
dents. 

* * * * 

The mission study classes for the year are being organ- 
ized under the supervision of Miss Ruth Diggs, chairman 
of the missionary department. 

* * * * 

The finance department is increasing the funds by the 
sale of sandwiches. 
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Morals 

Willie Snow. 

With 476 students enrolled, an increase of sixty over the 
enrollment of last year, which up to that time was the larg- 
est in the history of the college, Wesleyan began on 
Wednesday morning, September 17th, its eighty-third 
scholastic year. 

Of this number registered, 310 of them are boarding 
students, the remainder being Macon girls. The college 
established a record this year in the number of old girls 
returning for further work. Ninety per cent, of the stu- 
dents who attended the college last year have come back. 
This per cent, does not include the graduates of ’19, several 
of whom have returned for post-graduate work. 

In the informal exercises in the chapel on the opening 
morning, Dr. C. R. Jenkins said that over 200 well pre- 
pared students had to be turned away for the lack of dor- 
mitory room. Next year with the erection of a large new 
dormitory, it is believed Wesleyan will be able to accom- 
modate all those who desire to attend the “oldest and the 
best.” 

The opening exercises were presided over by Vice-Presi- 
dent Leon Smith. Dr. F. C. Eakes, associate editor of the 
Wesleyan Advocate, delivered the principal address of the 
occasion, entitled, “My First Impression of College Life.” 

* * * * 

The faculty and officials of the college now number fifty, 
making Wesleyan have one of the largest faculties in the 
South. Of this number three are new. Miss Winifred 
Moore, recently a member of the faculty of Meredith Col- 
lege, North Carolina, holds the chair of romance languages. 
Mrs. K. L. Evans, who takes the place of Miss Anna Belle 
Kinney as teacher of domestic art, comes here from the 
Baptist institution, Bailey University. Miss Kinney is now 
teaching domestic art at G. N. I. C. 
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Miss Catherine Carnes, the new librarian, is a graduate 
of Wesleyan College. She has had several years’ experience 
in library work in New York City. Miss Carnes has as her 
assistants in the work, Annelu Hightower, Sadie Cox 
and Julia Mobley, members of the senior class; and Emma 
Kate Mansfield, of the junior class. 

* * * * 


With the resignation of Prof. James R. Gillette as 
teacher of organ from the Wesleyan faculty, the college and 
Macon suffered a severe loss. Prof. Gillette is one of t e 
foremost organists of the present time. He resigned from 
the Wesleyan conservatory of music to become the munici- 
pal organist of Evansville, Ind., where he will play the 
large pipe organ built recently for the Methodist centenary 
celebration in Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Doris Onderdonck, former teacher of piano, has 
been elected to take the place of Prof. Gillette as instructor 
of organ. His classes in theory and harmony will be con- 
ducted by Miss Loulie Barnett, who has been teaching 
piano at Wesleyan for a number of years. 

Three new courses have been instituted in the college cur- 
riculum this year. Miss Rosetta Rivers is offering a course 
in the art of interior decorating. A course in short story 
writing and an advanced course in journalism have been in- 
troduced by Miss Virginia Garner, head of the departmen 
of English language. Prof. J. W. W. Daniel, of the de- 
partment of history, has put in for the first time a course 1 
modern and contemporary European history. 


It wasn’t the high cost of powder and paint that inspired 
the freshmen to wander upon the face of the earth for 
seven days and seven nights last month with slick, shining, 
and in most cases, pale and wan countenances, brightened 
only by a smattering of coy freckles. No, siree! Economy 
had nothing to do with the original idea, though one lit- 
tle “freshie” who vamps the bright side of life admitted 
that she was saving her father two dollars a week. 
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The fashion of no powder, no paint, no lip sticks, no 
eye brow pencils, and no aids to beauty of any description 
for freshmen was the result of a young brain storm on the 
part of the sophomores. Just to show the “ever greens” a 
good time the upper classmen instituted this year for the 
first time “Sophomore Week,” and during that time they 
made the new girls bend to their will, though they them- 
selves got pretty badly “bent” in the undertaking. 

Not only did the freshmen have to appear in public with 
the same identical complexions with which they woke up at 
the twist of dawn, but they also had to fix their hair accord- 
ing to sophomore orders; had to wear their middies hind- 
part before; had to get up at the forty-five minute bell; had 
to salute all upper classmen ; and had to make up sophomore 
beds and do other little deeds like that. 

Of course, the freshmen did not obey orders just because 
the sophs told them to. They obeyed them because they 
knew that if they did not they would be summoned to ap- 
pear before the “uncivil court,” the machinery of which 
worked every afternoon from five-thirty o’clock to six 
o’clock and dished out justice to two or three dozen defend- 
ants. It sentenced some to patrol from the chapel steps 
to the main steps in front of the college for half an hour 
■with brooms on their shoulders. They were allowed to 
speak to no one, and had to salute every upper classman 
they met. To roll a pencil with her nose from the elevator 
to the end of the hall, which is no short distance, was sen- 
tenced upon another. 

The “Sophomore Week” ended in one grand big time 
Saturday night, when the sophs were hostess to the entire 
student body in honor of the freshmen. The gym was the 
setting for the affair and it was artistically decorated in 
lavender and white, the sophs’ colors. Stunts were “pulled 
off,” the grand march was executed, songs were sung, and 
an “enjoyable time was had by all present.” 

* * * * 

Miss Anne Chenault Wallace, who is at the head of tbod 
department of expression, has begun her classes with 1 
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greatest enthusiasm after spending the summer in study 
and research work. She spent the early part of the sum- 
mer in taking a course in interpretation and repertoire un- 
der S. H. Clarke of the University of Chicago, at Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y. 

* * * * 


Why Monitors Go Dippy. 

Prof. J. W. W. Daniel, in giving out instructions one 
morning to the monitors in chapel, who mark the absentees, 
said: “The monitors will now please stand and look well.’ 

a| t * * * 

Appearing for the first time in their caps and gowns, the 

senior class of ’20 headed the Wesleyan procession going 
to the Mulberry Street Methodist Church Sunday, Septem- 
ber 2 1 st. The class numbers forty-seven, which is the 
largest senior class that has ever begun work together at 

the “oldest and the best.’’ 

* * * * 

Showing That Freshmen Are Not the Only Things 

That Are Green. 

A student in “sophomo’ lit” after walking about the 
library with wrinkles on her brow, approached Pinkie 
Clanton, who was reading parallel and accosted her wit 
these words, “Where can I find something about four 

clore ?” . . . . . 

Pinkie much perturbed and also with wrinkles on her 

brow, answered, “Never heard of it. What you talking 

’bout?” , , „ T 

“Four clore, f-o-u-r, four, c-l-o-r-e, clore . That s all 1 
know. Mrs. Burks just told us to read about four clore 
for our tomorrow’s lesson and I don’t know where to find 
anything about it.” 

Pinkie had an idea, “You aren’t talking about folk lore 
are you ?” 

oC * * * * 

She was. 

Improvements in the college during the vacation months 
‘•mounted to $20,000, according to Dr. Jenkins. This 
tie ount includes the money spent on books in the library, 
that-joo 0 f ^ going in that way; the money spent on scientific 
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apparatus; improvements in the building; and the purchase 
of the teachers’ home on Arlington place. 

The laboratory equipment has been added too during the 
summer months, and now the apparatus in the physics, 
chemistry, zoology and biology laboratories are valued at 
$10,000. 

In the next few years Wesleyan will receive several thou- 
sand dollars as a result of the Southern Methodists’ Educa- 
tional Campaign, which will be launched next year. This 
amount will go to improvements on a large scale, Dr. Jen- 
kins says. 

* * * * 

Sure They'll Learn — Just Give Them Time. 

An old negro maid approaching during “Sophomore 
Week,” said to a freshman: “Chile, does you know where 
Professor Billin is?” 

Freshman with hair in four tight plaits: “Can’t you tell 
that I don’t know by looking at me? I’m a freshman.” 
Maid: “Now honey, don’t you worry about your hair. 

You’ll soon larn to fix it jest lak the other young ladies.” 

* * * * 

Counting the $1,000 worth of new books that have been 
purchased this year, the Wesleyan library now contains 

8,000 volumes, exclusive of government documents. 

* * * * 

Elsa Logan, a member of the senior class and editor-in- 
chief of The Wesleyan, has been ill for a number of weeks 
with scarlet fever. It is hoped by her many friends that she 
will soon be able to take up her school duties. She is at 

present in a hospital in Atlanta. 

* * * * 

Music Affects ’em Like That Sometime! 

A crowd of Phi Delta Thetas from Mercer were sere- 
nading under the windows of the juniors and seniors one 
dark night last month when the beauty of the song was 
broken into by “Chat,” declaring, “Why there must be at 
least two dozen boys down there.” 

Grace Larrimore in utter disgust whispered, “Good 
night; I know there are at least twenty-five of them.” 
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Alumnae Separtment 

Ruth Benton. 


Miss Paula Snelling, ’19, is teaching at Baxley, Ga. 

Miss Addis Mims, T8, resumed her teaching this year 
at Arlington, Ga. 

Miss Carrie Addington, who received her B. M. diploma 
in ’ 1 8 , is studying in New York this winter. 

Of the class of ’19, Miss Sallie Pearl Smith, of Valdosta, 
and Miss Sara Dosia Bowden, of Thomson, are studying in 

Boston this winter. . 

Miss Linda Anderson, of Macon, is studying in iNew 


Miss Josebel Johnson, ’19, is teaching in the High School 

at Sylvester. . . » 

Much interest is centered in the marriage of Miss Mar- 
garet Thompson, ’17, to Mr. Arthur Richter of Green- 
ville, S. C., which took place in the past summer. 

Miss Jane Cater, ’19, is teaching voice and piano in the 

Forsyth High School. . _ , 

Miss Katherine Thomas, T9, is teaching in the Normal 

College at Valdosta. . . , 

Miss Alice Napier, who was graduated in the voice de- 
partment last year, is studying in New York this winter. 

Misses Lillian Cox and Edith Culpepper, 17, Vail Jones, 
Ruth Houser and Ray Ballard, T8, attended Columbia 


University in the summer. 

Miss Rosaline Jenkins, T9, is teaching in the 1 ubman 
High School in Augusta. 

Misses Lois Ragsdale and Nannie Kate Shields, 19, are 
teaching at Royston. 

The announcement of the approaching wedding of Miss 
Mary Pearl Chance of Waynesboro and Mr. Henry C. 
Hopkins of Louisville is of great interest to her class- 
es of ’17 and to her many friends. 

•s Elizabeth Day, T9, is doing Red Cross work in 


° Sweet, ’19, is teaching at Lanier High School. 
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lExrhattg? apartment 

Annelu Hightower. 


Dear Exchanges: 

We have been given this job, but so far it has turned up 
missing. We are young and active, and have only sixteen 
hours literary work besides twelve hours in the library. 
Time often hangs heavy on our hands. For humanity’s 
sake, give us something to do 1 


Patronize Those Who Advertise in 
THE WESLEYAN 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Brown’s Book Store 
Bayne’s Pharmacy 
Bohannon Brothers 
Burden, Smith & Co. 

Clisby Shoe Co. 

Chapman’s Pharmacy 
Chas. A. Hilbun 
College Hill Grocery 
College Hill Pharmacy 
Collins Grocery Co. 
Chero-Cola Co. 

Doctor Holmes Mason 
D. A. Warlick and Son 
Dunlap Hardware Co. 
Dannenberg Co. 

Drs. W. R. and W. B. Holmes 
Economy Shop 
Elliott Transfer Co. 

Fashion Shoe Store 
Foote & Davies Co. 

Flournoy & Kernaghan 
Georgia Packing Co. 

Hotel Dempsey 
Hotel Lanier 
Howard M. Smith & Co. 

H. E. Lowe Electric Co. 
Hearn’s Studio 
Hall Tailoring Co. 
Jacobs-Peacock Drug Co. 

J. H. & W. W. Williams Co. 

H. Spratling 
W. Burke Co. 
rner 

Coal & Ice Co. 

^aylor & Riley Drug 


’ay Theaters Co. 


Macon Coca-Cola Co. 

Macon News 
Macon Transfer Co. 

Mathews- Johnson-Sanders Co. 
Macon Daily Telegraph 
Macon Optical Co. 

Macon Fish Co. 

Macon Shoe Co. 

Max Lazarus 
Mark’s Shoe Store 
Morris Putzel 

McEvoy Book & Stationery Co. 
Nash Sausage Co. 

Newman’s Millinery 
Odom’s Studio 
Overland Macon Co. 

Pellew’s Pharmacy 
Person’s 

Pitts-Buxton Pharmacy . 
Roughton-Halliburton Co. 

Ries and Armstrong 
Royal Shoe Store 
Snyder’s Ready-to-Wear 
S. L. Orr Co. 

Spiro’s 

Smith-Thompson Co. 

S. H. Kress Co. 

Sears’ Sanitary Bakery 
Union Dry Goods Co. 

Union Pressing Club 
Vincent Canipelli 
W. A. Doody Co. 

Willingham Loan & Trust Co. 
Willingham Sash & Door Co. 
Wesleyan College 
W. L. Williams 
Williams-Guttenberger Music 
Co. 

Woman’s Toggery Shop 


UNION PRESSING CLUB 


MRS. H. MARTIN, Proprietress 


College Work a Specialty 

Prices Reasonable : Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Everything Electrical 

Sewing Machines, Washing Machines, Dish Washers, Fireless 
Cookers, Electric Churns, Irons, etc. The best there is. 

H. E. LOWE ELECTRIC CO. 

131 Cotton Avenue Phone 212 ! 

M. E. ELLIOTT TRANSFER 
and STORAGE COMPANY 

WE MOVE AND STORE 

PHONE 79 

MACON TRANSFER CO. j 

General Hauling of All Kinds j 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 

HERIN and GEESLIN j 

PHONE 304 


ODOM'S STUDIO 

Art Portraiture 

Our TVesleyan Panel. A dainty different size, 
moderately priced. 

Just tke tking to furtker endear you to your class mates, AND 
to gladden tke kearts of "tke folks kack kome." 


Kinnett Coal & Ice 
Company 


The “ Purest ” of Pure 


3ce Cream 


ALL FLAVORS 


IN BULK AND BRICKS 


Special Orders Solicited 


PHONE 362 


Mathews-Johnson-Sanders Company 

i,« P Ro° NES 48n *7 Goods, Notions, Ready-to-Wear and Millinery 

2nd *' - 4872 558-560 Cherry Street 

SL‘ . : 4873 MACON, GEORGIA 

Chapman’s Pharmacy 

PRESCRIPTIONS A SPECIALTY 
Corner Mulberry and Second Sts. MACON, GA. 

PHONES 1860—1861—1862 


ORDER 

Pan-Dandy Bread 

Sears’ Sanitary Bakery 


Union Dry Goods 
Company 

CHERRY STREET 



RIES & ARMSTRONG 

Watches, Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware 
Phone 836 Reliable Goods Only 315 Third St. 

flrUrui’H 

PRESCRIPTION DRUGGISTS 

“Huyler’s” Candies 

Toilet Articles 

The only exclusive 
plant in the vicinity 

S. H. Kress & Co. 

SPIRO’S 

5 - 10 & 25c. Store 

Expert Cleaners and Dyers 


Beauty Parlors 

A cordial welcome 

119 COTTON AVE. 

to all Wesleyan Girls 

We appreciate your patronage 


The Macon Photo Play Theaters Co. 

Wesleyan Girls' Idle Hour Delight 

The Grand 

The Palace 

The Capitol 

The Princess 

Morris Putzel 

We Sell Dependable Shoes 
at Prices Lower than any 

EVERYTHING 

Other House but for 

ELECTRICAL 

GASH ONLY 

Irons, Lamps, 

Let us prove this by showing 
you our shoes. 

and Fixtures 

Royal Shoe Store 

519 Cherry St. Macon, Georgia 

NEXT DOOR TO DOODY’S 


! Kodak Finishing 

“Leave it to-day. Get it to-morrow” Prompt , Expert Service 

Prints 3c to 5c. Better work or service cannot be had at any price. We guarantee best results. 
Ii anything on the lilm our process will bring it out. 

Kodaks $1.00 to $100.00 

! McEVOY BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 

EASTMAN KODAK DEALERS 

I BURDEN, SMITH & CO~ 

THIRD AND CHERRY STS. 

Ready to Wear for College Girls 

NOVELTIES IN 

{ HIGH GRADE SHOES 

j ARTISTIC MILLINERY 

CORSETS, GLOVES, HOSE and NECKWEAR 

Pianos — Edison — Columbia 
Ukuleles, Violins and Guitars 


SMALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

AND SUPPLIES 

Popular Sheet Music 

Latest Records 

Bohannon Brothers 

For the BEST in 

Photographers 

Pictures, Frames 

We ask a share of your 
patronage with assured 
satisfaction. 

Artist JVLaterials 

W. L. WILLIAMS 

107 COTTON AVE. 

Phoee 2711 561 Cherry Street 

Macon, Georgia 


PIANOS 

VICTROLAS, VICTOR RECORDS, 
GIBSON MANDOLINS and GUITARS 
LATEST SHEET MUSIC 

Williams-Guttenberger Music Company 

“The House that Furnishes Macon with Music 

168 Cotton Avenue 365 Second Street 

MONEY 

TO LOAN 

On farm and city lands at 
attractive interest rates. 
Applications quickly, sat- 
isfactorily handled. 

HOWARD M. SMITH & CO. 

618 Mulberry St. Macon, Ca. 

WE SPECIALIZE ON 

Chocolate Ice Cream Sodas 

They are different 

Try one some time when 

you are down town 

Your friends 

BAYNE’S PHARMACY 

(As you get off the cars, at Cherry St.) 

SERVICE 

PHONES 1414-1515 

Pitts-Buxton Pharmacy 

Vineville 

Macon, Georgia 

“As near as your telephone* 1 

The 

Only Exclusive Edison 
Dealer in Macon 

LEVY’S 

JEWELRY and MUSIC 
STORE 

316 Second Street 

Phone 1768-J 

CHAS. A. HILBUN 

OPTOMETRIST and 

J'danufacturing Optician 

620 Cherry St. 

PHONE 575 MACON, GA. 



Attention! Wesleyan Girls 
COAT SUITS, DRESSES, MILLINERY, SHOES 

1 The kind you will like) 

SNYDER’S Ready-to-Wear 

609 Cherry Street Phone 2511 Macon, Ga. 


J. TURNER 

Shoe Repair Shop 

412 Second St MACON, GA. 

Telephone 825 

OVERLAND and 

WILLYS KNIGHT 

Automobiles 

OVERLAND MACON CO. 

160 BROADWAY ST. 

BROWNS BOOK STORE 

Books and Stationery 

416 SECOND ST. 

HALL TAILORING CO. 

Roughton-Halliburton 

Company 

Wholesale dealers in 

FRUITS and PRODUCE 

Makers of 

Men’s Clothes That Fit 

Phone 307 

125 Cotton Ave. Macon, Ga. 

Macon, Georgia 

JEWELERS 

Opticians 

S. L. ORR CO. 

352 Second St. 

Macon Optical Company 

J. N. KALISH, Prop. 

Expert Repairing 

352 Second St. 

The 

Doctor 

HOTEL LANIER 

Holmes Mason 

Welcomes 

Dentist 

WESLEYAN GIRLS 

and 

Their Families 

354 Second Street 

Phone 955 


DUNLAP HARDWARE CO. 

Jap-a-Lac, 0-Cedar Polish, Johnson's Floor Wax, 
Carpet Sweepers, Polishing Brooms, Mops, Pgrex- Ware 


MACON, 


GEORGIA 


Macon Fish Co. 

Fresh Fish and Oysters 

PHONES 233 and 874 

Macon ’s Leading Fish and Ogster House 


If in Trouble With v Z,o Iothes 


Vincent Canipelli 


125 Cotton Ave. 


Phone 1130 


Always the best in 
MEATS. 

Always the best in 
PRICE. 

Georgia Packing Co. 

468 First Street 


Buy your Class Pins, 
Seals, or Rings from 

Mux Sagarua 

Macon’s leading Jeweler and 
Diamond Merchant 

353 Third Street 


YOUNG LADIES 

Come to the “Busy Big Store” 

The Choicest Creations in 

MILLINERY, READY-TO-WEAR GARMENTS, 
SHOES, FANCY GOODS, NOVELTIES, ETC. 

FROM THE FOREMOST^ CENTERS OF THE WORLD 

THE PUBLIC’S OPINION proclaims the stocks here superior 
to any other in Middle Georgia; and to know what is best, 
what is most stylish, the public comes here. 

WE WANT EVERY WESLEYAN YOUNG LADY to know 
this store better — it’s to our mutual interest. Come often as 
convenient — buy if you like — inspect the Fashion displays of 
beautiful apparel. Your presence will be welcomed. 

THE DANNENBERG CO. 

MACON, GEORGIA 


J. H. Spratling 

Optician and 
Optometrist 

652 Ckerry Street 


DRS. W. R. & W. B. 

HOLMES 

DENTISTS 

Phone 971 556 Mulberry St. 

MACON, GEORGIA 


Mlacoti iPad? ^elegrapl) 

WESLEYAN’S NEWSPAPER 


J. T. REDDING 

REEVES BROWN 

W. A. 

DOODY CO. 

MACON, 

GEORGIA 

Dry Goods and Everything Ready-to-Wear 


for Ladies and Children 

BASEMENT DEPARTMENT 

Complete China, Cut Glass, 
Doll and Toy Store. 

Wesleyan Girls and Their Friends Always Welcome 


JEWELERS 


OPTICIANS 


Your Jewelers 

Flournoy & Kernaghan 

352 Second St. Phone 1067 

Agents J. P. Stevens Engrtving Co. 


EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR 

FOR 

Men, Women and Children 

MACON SHOE COMPANY 

The Shoe Store Unusual 

408 Third Street Macon, Georgia 

The College Hill 
Pharmacy 

Extend* a cordial welcome to tie Wesleyan Girls 

Our large and well assorted stock of Perfumes, 
Powders, Rouges, Tints and Toilet Requisites 
are always on display for your inspection 
and selection 

WILL BE A PLEASURE TO SHOW YOU 

You will find our Soda Fount in the charge of experienced 
and courteous dispensers, who know how to 
serve your drink just to your taste. 

AGENTS FOR 

Norris’ Candies Keith’s Stationery 


“Nash News” 

The best thing: we can say about our 
salad department is that everything is 
“Home Cooked,” which gives it a flavor 
that this “Commercial Stuff” doesn’t 
have. Miss Waxelbaum has full charge, 
and everything she hands out has got to 
be 0. K. She has a way of fixing things 
that makes them taste just right. 

NASH SAUSAGE CO., 

222 Cotton Avenue 
Phones 2886-7 


True Economy Is Common Sense Applied 

It is not the price we pay for an 
article but it is the satisfaction 
of knowing what we buy is the 
best of its kind, 

Don't trifle with the Grandest 
thing in life— GOOD HEALTH 
— Don't practice any false 
e c o n o m y — Know that the 
FOOD you eat is the purest and 
best that money can buy. It’s 
the cheapest in the long run — 

College Hill Grocery 

“Quality Shop ” 

Washington Avc. Phones 435-431 


Collins GROCERY Company 

Dealers in 

STAPLE and FANCY 
GROCERIES 

Wholesale and Retail 

PICKLE SPECIALIST 
Phones 117-118 454 First Street 


E. S. JACOBS. President E. JULIAN PEACOCK. Jr.. Sec. and Manager 

JAGOBS-PEAGOCK DRUG COMPANY 

Second and Cherry Streets 

SUCCESSORS TO 

TAYLOR-BAYNE DRUG COMPANY 

FIVE STORKS IN MACON 

CANDIES: Nunnally's, Norris’, Hnyler’s. Toilet Articles and Stationery. 

Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens 
MOTORCYCLE DELIVERY 
BRANCH STORBSt 

Midland Pharmacy Central Pharmacy Terminal Pharmacy Palmetto Pharmacy 

3rd and Cherry Cherry and Broadway Broadway and Mulberry Mulberry and Third 

WE APPRECIATE TOUR PATRONAGE 


J. H. & W. W. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Jewelers 

SPECIAL ATTENTION TO REPAIR WORK 
45 1 Cherry St. Phone 737 Macon, Ga. 

| 

THE MACON NEWS 
DAILY AND SUNDAY 
“TO-DAY'S NEWS TO-DAY” 


ppramts 

“ The Palace of Sweets ” 

We extend to the Wesleyan Girls a most cordial 
invitation to make our store their meeting place. 


It is a pleasure to show you our goods. 
Call and see us. 


fferaatt’a Srug Btaxt 

562-564 Cherry Street 

PHONES 3577 - 3578 - 1681 


REAL ESTATE 

HANDLED IN ALL FORMS 

wmmmmtmmmKmmmmmmmtmmsmmmmmmBmmmmmmBBmmmmatmmx 

MUUttstfam iCoan 
and 

®r«0t (Company 

461 Third St. Macon, Ga. 


If you want first class work at 
reasonable prices, with cour- 
teous and fair treatment 

—Go to — 

HEARN’S STUDIO 

614 1-2 CHERRY STREET 


r 


Foote & Davies Go. 

THE COLLEGE PUBLICATION 


-CSC) 

HOUSE 

.€rsc 

ATLANTA 


GEORGIA 
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WESLEYAN COLLEGE 

THE IDEAL SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 

Wesleyan College makes an irresistible 

appeal to the American girl and crowds its 

halls with students because: 

1. It is open only to the graduates of high 
schools and has a student body of mature 
women. 

2. Its curriculum is broad, high and mod- 
ern, meeting the tastes and needs of every 
individual. 

3. Its equipment is excellent in every par- 
ticular, furnishing the best scientific lab- 
oratories, library and every facility for 
the best work in the liberal arts and in 
the fine arts. 

4. Its faculty are men and women of the 
highest literary and artistic attainment, 
having had the best training that the 
world affords. 

5. Field sports, a great gymnasium and 
swimming pool afford means for physical 
development. 

6. Democratic ideals, student government, 
mutual confidence of students and teach- 
ers make a perfect home life. 

7. The religious and moral influences of the 
institution are all that could be asked. 

8. The rates are reasonable. 

For catalogue write 

C. R. JENKINS, President 


